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PROSPECTUS. 
The Prabuddhba Bharata or Awakened Fndia, 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Religion and Philosophy published on the ist of every Month, 


Iv the wonderful disposition of Providence, it has been designed that truths revealed, per- 
haps for the first time to the sages of our country and treasured up by them ina monumental form, 
shonld cross oceans and mountains and spread among 1.ations utterly foreign to us both in their © 
past and their present lives. The Kantian revolution iu Western Philosophy the out-pourings of- 
the Upanishad-intoxicated ear beret the abstruse’ metaphysics of the Post- Kantians, the 
revival of Sanskrit Study, the Theosophic Movement, the conversion and activity of Mrs. Besant, 
the remarkable lectures of Max Muller, the Great Parliament of Religions and the timely 
appearance of Swami Vivekananda have all been nnswervingly tending to the dissemination of 
those great truths, Kripanands, Abhayaénanda, Yogananda and ‘a whole host of couverts to 
Vedantism are springing up everywhere. Science itself has become a willing tool in the hands 
of our ancient philosophy. The word Vedanta is nearly as familiar on the shores of Lake Michigan 
as on the banks of the Ganges. J i 

: In the midst of such revivalistic stirring, noise and fervour abroad, it is painful to notice 
that materialism,—such is the result of the one-sided Western education given in our Schools 
and colleges—should in one form or another still have a considerable sway in our own country. 
With.a view to remedy this sad state of affairs as far as it may bein onr bumble means, it has 
been arranged to start a Journal devoted to our Religion and Philosophy called the 
Prabuddhba Bha'vata or AWAKENED INDIA. It will be a sort of supplement to the 
Brahmavadin and seek to do for students, young men and others what that is already doing so 
successfully for the wore advanced classes. It will with that view endeavour to present the 
sacred truths of Hindu Religion and the sublime and beautiful ideal of the Vedanta in as simple 
homely, and interesting a manner as possible, and amongst others, will contain Puranic and 

` Classical Episodes illustrative of those great truths and that high ideal, Philosophical Tales 
aud Novels of Modern type, short articles on Philosophical Subjects written in a simple. popular 
style free from technicalities and the Lives and Teachings of Great Sages and Bhaktas irre:- 
pective of caste, creed or nationality, who are and ever will be the beacon lights of humanity. 

The conductors of the magazine undertake the work purely as a labour of love and they 
have secur-d_ the sympathy and support of some of the eminent Thiukors of the day including 
Swami Vivekananda oow in America, They look for no personal gain from the concern and 
their only aim is to get for the truths of the Hindu Religion as wide a circulation as possible. 
‘The subscription is fixed ut the very low figure of Re. 1-8 per annum, including postage, specially 
with a view to place it within the means of every one, however poor, who has a regard for the 
higher interests of life. To our youths who are misled by the glamour of materiali-in, the Prabuddhae 
Bha‘rata will ever be a contional warniuy voice and a religions instructor and to onr more advanced 
brethren its pages will afford a pleasant and healthy spiritual recreation. It should therefore 
be the look-out of every young man to provide himself with a copy, and parents especially will be 
failing in their duty if they do not subscribe for the Journal at least in the interests of their 
children. s 
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Ourselves. 


Tur ready response with which our prospectus 
has been favored on all sides, the eagerness with 
which our movement has’ been welcomed. and the 
support that has been generously promixed to us 
in several quacters, all show that the time is ripe 
for similar undertakings, that there is a real 
demand in the country for spiritual nourishment 

for the refreshment of the soul. But x few years 

ago, the Prabuddha Bharata or the Brahmavadin 
would have been utterly impossible. The promise 
of. many a western ‘ism’ had to be tried. and the 
problem of life had itself been forgotten fur, aewhile 
in the noise and novelty of the steam-caging and 
the electric tram ; but unfortunately steam-engines 
and electric trams’ do rot clear up the mystery : 
they only thicken it. This was found vw, and a 
ety, like that of the hungry lion, arose fer religion 
and hings of the soul. Science eageriy uflered 
its latest discoveries. but all its evolutien theories 
and heredity doctrines did not go dee; . nough. 
Agnosticism off>red its philosophy of indifference, 
but no amount of teat kind of opium-eating could 
cure the fever of the heart, The Christien Mis- 
sionary offered his creed. but ns a crecu th would 
not suit; India had grown toe big fer that coat. 

Just then it was found, and here is iie wonder 
of Providential disposition, that rhe 
the world were themseiv. + med te: 
wards India, turned, not as of okt for tee goid and 
silver she could give, but for the mere lasting 
treasures contained in her ancient sacred iltera- 
ture, Christian Misstonaries in their vager- 


eves of 
Western 


p “A name suggested by Swami Vivekinanda whi 
relationship that exists between Hinduism and Buddhism. 


J while n means Awakened India, atso indicates [be close 


ness to vilify the Hindu, had opened an ancient 
magic chest the very smell of whose contents 
caused them to faint, Oriental scholars, the 
Livingstdnes of eastern literature, had unwittingly 
invoked a ce-ty, which it was not in their power 
te appease As. philologists are succeeded by 
Philosophers, Colebrookes and Caldwells give 
birth to Sclopenhuurs and Deussens, The white 
man ound ajs fair lady stray inte the: indian 
woods and there, come across the Hindu sage 
under the banyan tree. The hoary tree, the cool 
shade, the -efreshing stream. and above alt the 
hoarier, cocer and the more retréshing philoso- 
phy that fals fem his iips enchant them. The 
discovery isoubhshed ; pilgrims multiply. A San- 
yasin from œr midst carries the altar fire across 
the seas. The spirit of the Upanishads makes 
a progress in distant lands. The procession 
develops ints a'festival. Its noise reaches. Indian 
shores! and oehold! our motherland 
ing. 

We all remember the story the Sleeping 
Beauty-—how she was sbut up by enchantmen? tp 
a castle where she slept a hundred years, how 
during that time an impenetrable wood sprang up 
around ber, and how atlast she was diseachanted 
by a fair young prince and married him. bodia may 
be likened to that Sleeping Beauty : she has slept 
very long indeed and thick terest: of confusing 


is awaken- 


crevds- social, political ani cuig Ge have grown 
up around her. The enchanunent that sent her to 
sivep was Providence itself, the most mysterious 
of all kinds of magic. When she hegan to sleep, 
the fair young prince (the modern civilised world) 
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now wooing her was not on the scene. At present 
however, the lover's snit is progressing, the thick 
‘jorests are sleacing away, and the marriage of 
the east and the west, which promises to come off 
Gn no distant date, wifl be one of the grandest, the 
mosi romantis and the most fruitful marriages 
known to history. 7 
The awakening we speak of, of which there is 
an abundance of symptoms on every side will 
however not be like that af an’ eaghe, which rises 
from steep “with renewed vigor and sirength to 
"roam and co fight, but that of a nightingale mel- 
ing ‘the hearers’ hearts with its soft sweet 
‘melodies. Already the message of our mother- 
and has gone to nations burning with social and 
. political fever, and soothed them, To serve in the 
spreading‘ of that message, and help in clearing 
away the haze that naturally prevails in our newly 
awakened country, after so long a sleep, will be 
the ambition of the Journal we have, been en- 
abled to bring into life to-day, oue task we 
have set to ourselves is lighter than it would 
otherwise be, as there ore journals like the Brah- 
marvddin already working in the field with won- 
derful results. Ours is only a humble attempt 
in the direction of these Journals and sinplicity and 
fervour will be our chisl aim, We have : great faith 
ia the system of teaching principles. b means of 
stories and indeed, as Swåmi Vivekdninda wrote 
in his letter to ns There is a great geat chance, 
much more than you dream of, for thse wonder- 
ful stories seattered all over the Sanikrit Htera- 
ture to be re-written and made posular.” For 
thése stories are not dike the unhealthy. sensation- 
al. fifth-rate French novels of the day, the cobwebs 
spun by idle brains, but the natural flowers of 
great minds that could, from a Himalayas-like 
philosophic altitude take a sweeping and sym- 
pathetic survey of the buman race. That is why 
\ney bear the stump of immortality oa them. Cen- 
tunes rolled away before the Ramayana and. Ma- 
habborata appeared. and centuries have yet to 
roll on sefore another of their kind can be made. 
They are yot-older than the mountuiins, but they 
will live losger than the mountains, and have 
more influence. One special feature of these 
stories is that bey have a different meaning for 
every stage of hunan growth, and the ordinary 
man as well as the philosopher enjoys them, 
though each understands them in his own way. 
The reason for that ts, that these stories were 
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composed by men, far advanced in the ladder of 
human progress, some of whom, indeed, weir on 
the top-most rung. Extracts and adaptations 
from these great books will he a chief feature of 
our Journal. 

tis not however, intended to fill, the. whole 
Journal with stories only, Every-issue will contain 
a number ot articles on serious subjects ; but care 
will he taken to make them simple and interesting, 
and the technicatities of metaphysics will be scru- 
pufously avoided. We shall endeavour to act up, 
as lar as we gan, tothe advice which Swami Vi- 
vekânanda has kindly given us with regard to the 
conduct af the Journal:.—* Avoid all attempts to 
make the Journal scholarly : it will slowly make 
its way all over the world, Iam sure. Use the 
simplest language possible and you will succeed. 
The main feature should be the teaching of 
principles through stories. Do not make it meta- 
physical at all, . . Go on bravely, Do not 
expect success ina day ora year. Always hold 
onto the highest. Be steady. Be obedient 
anil eternally faithful to the cause of truth, 
humanity and your country and you will move the 
world, Remember it is the person—the life which 
is the secret of power, nothing else... . ”—and 
he has generously undertaken to contribute to the 
Journal as often as he can. 

Though an organ of Hindu religion, the Pra- 
buddha Bhérata wit have no quarrel with any 
other religion : for, really speaking, alt religions 
are simply different phases of the same Truth, 
different methods of approaching God. + | 
in all retigions as the string in a pearl gartand,’ 
says the Lord. What humanity is to man, what 
existence is to living beings. that, Veddntism is to 
religions : it is their common essence, their inser 
unity, and as such, it can possibly have no quarrel 
with any of them--the whole has no quarrel with 
the part. On the other hand, it approves of the 
existing. differences, and even welcomes their mul- 
tiplication, so that no man might be left godless 
for want of a religion suited to his nature. 

This Vedantic ideai ot religious unity, or rather, 
of religious variety implies, not merely the spiritual 
growth of the individual from stage to stage but 
also the growth of society by the due co-ordina 
tion of creeds. The Prabuddha Bhérata will deal 
with both the aspects of the ideal. The individuals 
make up the society, and the advancement of the 
former necessarily results in that of the latter. At 


am 
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the same time, society acts upon the individual, 
and conditions him. As the two are thus found to 
act and re-act on each other, it is necessary, that, 
side by side with the ideal of individual perfection, 
that of social perfection should also be presented. 
The iieal society, according to the Vedanta, is not 
a millennium on earth, nora reign of angels, where 
there will be nothing but thorough equality of men, 
und peace, and joy—the Veddnta indulges in no 
such chimeras—but one, where religious toleration, 
neighbourly charity, and kindness even tu animals 
form the leading features, where the fleeting con- 
cerns of life are subordinated to the eternal, where 
man strives not toexternalise, but to internalise him- 
self more and more, and the whole social organism 
moves, as it were, With a sure instinct towards God. 
This ideal will be steadily presented in these pages, 
but no attempt will be made to restore old in- 
stitutions which have had their day, any more than 
to restore to life a dead tree. Our object will 
be to' present the ideal, which, fortunately, never 
gets too old, leaving everyone to seek -his own 
path of realisation. The policy of breaking away 
from society and that of allowing it to grow of 
itself have, both of them their uses, and are equal- 
ly welcome. But it is our firm conviction, that any 
real social advancement towards the ideal can 
only be effected by the example and teachings of 
men, who are intimately acquainted with the foun- 
dations of our society, or for that matter, any 
society whatsoever, who, by means of their own 
perfection, can understand the successive stages 
of human evolution as fully and as naturally, as 
the old man understands the child, the boy, and 
ihe adult, who know that, whether we will or no, 
the progress of the society'as well as al the indi- 
vidual is elways Godward, and know alsa that 
the means has always to be consistently subordi- 
nated to the end. Society is no toy and its archi- 
tects cannot be ordinary men. The truest social 
reform has, at all times, come only from men, who 
strove to de good, rather than to do pood, men 
from whose personal goodness sprang social 
Advancement as naturally, as noiselessly and as 
beantifully as the smell from the full blown rose. 


Having thus fur stated, at seme length, the 
objects and methods of the present Journal, we 
lave it to our readers to judge for themselves 
how far they are right anu deserve encouragement. 
The movement would not liave Sprung into exist- 
once but for the active support of some really 


great men. ‘To work we have the right’ and 
the fruits are cheerfully resigned to Him who 
guides all and Himself wants no guide. 


Pavitra Bha'rata 


AND 
tHE STORY OF NACHIKETA. 


Bua‘eata is the name of our country, whigh 
foreigners have called India. Bharata is of many 
kinds. Thereis Brahma Bharata or the Bhirata 
of the priestly class, who aim at salvation by ritu- 
alistic observances enjoined by the Vedas. There 
is Kshatriya Bh4rata of the military classes, who 
have, from time immemorial, been famons for their 
valour in the field of battle, and for the akill with 
which they have protected the rights of the various 
classes of eople that constitute a kingdom. There 
ir Vanija Bhâreta or the Bharata of the mercantile 
communities. Similarly there is Pevitra Bhfrata, 
or, Holy India as we may put it in English, uf the 
meny meu of jnternel light and peace, who. in con- 
formity with the exalted tenets of thet creed 
of creeds—the Vedinta—have concentrated their 
minds on the glory of the Paraniatman and qusli- 
fied themselves for bliss thet knows no alloy. The 
character of this Pavitra Bharata—t.c.,, mainly with 
respect to itaaims—is illustrated by the beeutiful 
story of Nachiketa. There was a great king who 
had n sou named Nachiketa. Prince Nachiketa did 
not tronble himself much ebont mundane matters. 
He had a devotional turn of mind. His instincts 
led him tothe Parametman. He was desirous of 
knowing all ebont Him. His fether performed a 
great sacrifice, at v uich all the worldly effects at his 
command were given awey to the officiating priesta, 
The very territories of the king. including the 
royal domains, were given ewey Nachiketa asked 
his fether in a meditative mood—“ Fatber, to whom 
do you give me?" The king replied—" I give yon 
unto death.” Nachiketa went over to the mansion 
of death, end lay down on the dais in front of the 
portal of his garden. Three days had so passed 
away; Yama turned up eventaally, and finding the 
royal youth et his gate, said—“ Young man, J am 
sorry to see you here without food or drink for three 
days. The wise heve said that the man, who lies at 
the gate of another without food or drink for a day, 
tnkes away a great deal of the geod that belongs to 
him. You heve been at my gete, for three days 
like that. - | am certainly n loror toe gront extent 
by it. Let me compensete myself by granting yon 
threo boong. Speeify them as you please.” Nachi. 
ketu began by saying—*O Yama, my first boon 
shall bea mind free from passion and full of peace.” 
Yama saw the direction in which the yonng men 
was moving. He replied—" O Nachiketa, it be- 
hoves vou to ask for more usefnl and desirable 
things than this. Here are fair women, excellent 
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chariots, concerts of music, immense wealth, taxu- 
ries seldom known to men, take them all and many 
more like them. I shall give you long life—ay, 
longer life than the longest yet known on earth, 
with perpetual youth and vigour. Take them ail 
my. woud man and be happy.” Nachiketa replied— 
“O Yama, these aro all subject to ‘the taint of a 
to-morrow.’ { want that which is eterval aud which 
knows nohoginning nor middle norend.” The young 
man stnck to his point. Yama endeavoured his best 
to vet him ont of it. - But all his efforts were in 
vain. Nachiketa liad his wish. The Parawatman 
was revealed tohim by Yama. The Prince returned 
to his father’s house and. lived hke a Samyamee, 
or, spiritual anchorite, attending to the affaira of 
this world in the spirit in which one like him alone 
could attend to tbem He used to say to every one 
that asked him—* who attained pre-eminent hap- 
piness f"—in the words of scripture, ** Brahma Vid- 
Deke lh ag de “He, who kuowa the Supremo 

eing attains Supreme Bliss.” This is the muate 
wish of all good and holy men who fors Pavitra 
Bharata. It is their greatness that makes up the 
greatest greatness of Bharata. It is this greatness 
of Bharata fhat has secured for it the reve: -uce of 
the world’s population. Long live Pavitra Bharata ! 


P. V. Ramaswamt Rago, 
(Bar.-at-Taw.) 


A Fowler anda Serpent. 


Titeke was an old lady of the nameof Gautami 
who was remarkable for her patience and tran- 
quillity of mind. One day she found her son dead 
in consequence of having been bitten by a serpent. 
A fowler, by name Arjunnka, bound the serpent 
with a. string, brought it before Gautami and said 
“This wicked serpent has been the cause of thy sou's 
death. O blessed lady, tell me quickly how this 
wretch is to be destroyed ! Shall ] throw it into the 
fire or shall I hack it into pieces? This infamous 
killer ofa child does not deserve to lite longer.” 

Gautami replied ` Do thou, O Arjunaka! release 
this serpent. lt doth not deserve death at thy 
hands. By killing it, this my boy will not be re- 
stored to life and by letting it live, no harm will be 
caused to thee. Who would go to the interminable 
regions of death by slaying this living creature ? 
These that make themselves light by the practice 
Of virtue, manage to eross the sea of life, even as a 
ship crosses the ocean. But those that make them- 
selves heavy with siu, siuk inte tho bottom, even 
as nu arrow thrown into the water.’ 

The fowler— I know, O thon lady thatknoweththe 
difference bei ween right und wrong, that the great 
are afflicted at the afflictions of alt creatures. Those 
who value peace of mind assign every thing to the 
course of Time, but practical men acon assuage their 
grief by revenge. Therefore, O lady, anguage thy 
grief by having the serpent destroyed by me.’ 


Gantami—' People like us are never afflicted by 

such misfortune, Good men are always intent on 
vitue, the death of the boy was predestined : thero- 
fore ] am unable to appreve of the destruction `of 
this serpent. Brahmins do net barbour resentment, 
because resentment lends to pain. Do thou, O good 
man, forgive and release (he serpent out of compas- 
siou. 
The fowler—* [ét ux earn groat and inexhausti- 
ble merit heren{ter, by killing this creature, even as 
aman acquires greut merit and confers it on his 
victim ax well, by sacrifice upon the altar. Merit is 
acynired by killing an enemy ; by killing this des- 
picable ereature, thou shall require great and true 
merit hereafter. 

Gautami—' What good is there in tormenting 
and killing an enemy, and what pood is won by not 
relensing an enemy in onr. power? Therefore, O 
thou of benign coantenance, why should we not 
forzive this serpent and earn merit: by releasing it.’ 

The fowler—' A great unmber of creatures ought 
to be protected from the wicked:iess of this one. 
Virtnous men abandon the vicious to their doom, 
Let me therefore kill this wicked creaturo. 

Gautami—’ By killing this serpent, my son, O 
fowler, will not be restored to life, nor do I sec that 
any other end will be attained by its death ; there- 
fore, do thon, O fowler, release that living creatore. 
Tt came not into life by our order, nor does jt livo 
throng]. our sufferance, we huve no right to kill it.’ 

The fowler said— Nor had it any right to kill thy 
child, O sacred mother ?’ 

Gautami—‘ Tho death of my child was a predes- 
tined affair, it was tho will of God aud the serpent 
was only the instrument. And even granting that 
it was the veal and only cause of my child's death, 
its committing a gin will not justify onr doing the 
same. It fell inte error throngh ignorance and our 
killing it willbe much more than an errom: it will 
bes sin commistad with knowledge and therefore 
wilfully.’ 

The fowler: © By killing Vriten, lodra secnred the 
best portion of sacriticial offerings and so also 
did Mahadeva by destroying a wicked sacrifice do 
thou, therefore; destroy this serpent immediately 
without any misgivings in. thy miud.’ 

Althongh thus repeatedly urged. by the fowler for 
the destruction of the serpent, the high-souled Gnu- 
tami did not bend her mind to that sinful uct. ‘The 
serpent painfully boand with the cord, sighing a 
little aud maintaining its composire with great 
dilliculty, then uttered these word- slowly in hunny 
voice. 

* O foolish Arjunnku, whut fault is there of mine? 
I have no will of my own and am not independent ! 
Mritya (the God of denth) sent me on this errand ! 
By his direction have | bitten this child and not vat 
of auy anger or choice on my part, therefore, if 
there be any sia iu this, O fowler, the ein is hin.’ 

The fowler suid ‘ If thou hast done this evil led 
thereto by auother, tbe sia is thine also, ns thon 
art an instrament in the act. As in the making of 
an earthen vesae), the potter's wheel and rod and 
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other things are all regarded as causes, so art thou 
O serpent, a cause in the matter. 

The ~erpent said—'As the potter's wheel, rod and 
other things are not independent causes, sven so Í 
am -t an independent cause! Therefore this ix no 
fs ` mine, nor am I guilty of any sin! Or if 
thou :hinkest that there is sin, it Hes in the ngere- 
gate of causes.’ 

Th. £ wher said— Not deserving of life, O foolish 
mue, why dost thon handy so many words, O wretch 
of n.sspent P Thon deservest death at my hands.’ 

The serpent reptied—'O fowler, as the officiating 
priests at a sacrifice do not- acquire the merit of the 
act, even so should Tbe regarded with respect to 
the resalt in this connection.’ 

The serpent directed by Mrityn, having said this, 
Mritya bimself appeared there and, addressing the 
serpent, epoke thns: 

‘Guided by Kala, (Time) 1, O serpent, sent thee on 
this errand and neither thou nor I am the canse of 
thie child's death. Even as.the cloads are: tossed 
hither-and thither by the wind, I am, O serpent, di- 
rected by Kåla. All influences appertaining to Satwa 
or Rajas or Tamas have Kiln for their soul, as they 
operate in all creatures. The whole universe, O 
seg-ent. ia imbued with this anme influence of Kila. 
Sau, moon, water, wind, fire, sky, earth, rivers and 
oceans and all existent and non-existent objects are 
created and destroyed by Kila, Knowing this, why 
dost thou, O serpent accuse me? If any fault at- 
tach to me in this, thou ulso wouldst be to blame.’ 


The serpent replied— I do not, O Mritya, blame 
thee. Tonly aver that I was influenced and direct- 
ed by thee. Whether any blaine attaches to Kila or 
not, it is not for me to say’ 


Then addressing the fowler, it said ‘thou hast 
listened to What. Mrityn has said; therefore it is not 
proper for thee to torment me who am guiltless, by 
tying me with this cord! 


The fowler replied—'I have listencil to theeas well 
ax te Mritya and both of you are the cause of the 
child = denth, Accarsed be the wicked and venge- 
ful Meityn that causes affliction to the good! Thee, 
I shall Kill, that art sinful nud engagel in sinful 
ACIS, 

Mrityu said, — We both are not free agents, but 
are dependent on Kala and ordained to do our ap- 
posted work. Thou shouldst nut tind fault with os, 
¥ thon dost consider the smatter thorvughly.’ 


Hardly had he said this, when Kala himself ap- 


pered on the scene and spoke thus to tl nrt: 
assembled togethor. P S 


; Neither Mrityn nor’ the serpent nor J, am gailty 
“ the death of any creature, We are merely the 
vomedinte canses, The true canse ix the past 
Karma (action) of that creatare. The child here, 
ed by the resalt of its own karma in the past. As 
men mako, from a lump of clay, whatever they wish 
i5 make ever so do men attain to varioua results 
verermined hy karma. As Hight and < cdow are re- 
sed ta each otier, aa are men relates te karma 


iSrengh their own aptions. Therefore pone here 


ee 
—- 


caused the child’s death, he :imself was the cause.” 

Gautami ssid—NoitherKAh, nor Mrityn, nor the 
serpent ia the cause in this miter. This child hes 
met with death as the result ofits own karma. I 
too have so acted in the past, tat my son should 
now die. Let now Kala ard Mritn retire fron this 
place and do thou Arjanska relese this serpeut,’, 

Then Kala and Mrityu and theserpent and the 
fowler went back to thir respecive places, -Dut 
Gautami who knew thi trnth smiled aud geid to 
herself—'What a drama:l? this is ! Larma is itself 2 
conventional word. The ruth is, not in atquuueres 
but by the bidding of th Lord, nay not an atom 
is ontside Him and wba and where then are life 
and death ?” 


—(Adated fron the Maku hharata.) 


Elements ofthe Vcda'nta. 


CHPTER I. 
THE OBJEC OF VEDA‘NTA. 


lt was a very ‘ bearcous evening calm and froe’ 
like the heart of asaint. Nature seemed to be 
wrapt up in herself. blissful meditation—like: a 
sage in Samadhi. Thoirds had gone to their neste: 
the cattle were safej their sheds, aud after the 
day's toil, man was ither aaying his prayers, or 
enjoying the repose tat reigned throughout. 9 
nightingale alone wa pouring forth -a flood of the 
softest melody, whic accorded very well with the 
sublime stiliness «fthe hour. The soug of any 
other bird would lay uppeared silly at thas nme. 
The gentle, unobtrawe smell of the flowers of the 
evening enhanced it: ewsetness, while tho geutle 
stream of the jufast 1oon-light of the time lent to 
it an ineffable ohanr The Jumna was flowing on 
at ita usnal majesticsace,and ou its silver sanda, 
now become classiaby the wealth of asso:iations, 
and on that splenid moon-lit eveniug, bored 
Krishna accompaaiad by the gopis, ani Redha. 
Rukhmani and Saybama. The favorite flute was 
soon ou his lips, aadthe tune he sang at that silent 
hour,—ab ! who candescribe it—was to the galaxy 
that surrounded hir n veritable magic spell. This 
harmony was not rowever to last long, for shortly 
ufter, Krishna peticed n calf lying dead at » few 
yarda’ distance fren them, and when approached, 
it was found to te his most favourite uve. The 
sorrow for the los was general, but after musing 
for a while, Kiisbnn raid: ‘ No matter : it can 
restored to life. Thereis one way forit and only 
one. and that is, that. every vue of you sbouhl speak 
out what she most sincerely desires at this honr, 
what thonghtsthe moonligbt, the river and this 
evening hour put into her mind, This, if honestly 
and frankly said) woukd hring hack the valf to 
life. Such is the power of trath. 


~ 


T is was agreed to, ind the ladies began one after 
a a to speak ont cheir ‘hearts. Ove gopi suid 
4 should most like toundistarbedly enjoy the music 
of thy magie finto | my Krishna! That l value 
‘above al! others.” Another said ‘f wish to swim 
with thee in this ddightful moonlight in this Jamna 
which fl-va on Ike meted silver’ A third said 
‘I have siways ben longng, and the desire is now 
Intensified, O! Svishna, for as much independence 
as mau has, kngiug to set at naught all social 
superstitions pout woma's modesty, weakness and 
so fori, all of which merly mean woman’s slavery, 
to wear mak attire, and valk abont with a stick 
in hand and shoes and turban jnst wherever I 
please.” Woman's life, asi is, is simply a curse.’ A 
fourth said ‘I should lik to be a rishi saying his 
prayers on the Himalayasind performing ablntions 
on evenings like these at te very birthplace of. the 
Ganges. Another said ‘Ivish to go about helping 
he poor, looking after thesick and the wounded 
and ca:cy Consolation and zace to desolate homes. 
What: selfigk enjoyment ould be desired in this 
world so’ full of misery ? ‘ I shonid like to be a 
‘ent orator’ said another lelivering, on evenings 
ike the , eloquent specces on the reform of 

, advancement of citisatiou‘and so ou, and 
be talked nhont everywhere ‘These do not please 
me’ suid another ‘I shonld ike to be the very har- 
mony tht reigns in this ho, the ianer cal: that 
pervades the world this splelid evening.’ The turn 
passed on—one” wanted with, another jewels, 
apother beauty, and so on—t it came to Satyabama 
and she said ‘my only wishat all times, is to have 
you my'Krishna, incomprehéible cunning Krishna, 
all for aayself.’ Then followe Radha saying ‘Beauti- 
ful as oui, bodies are, I wis that we should cast 
them off and be the very bve that binds us both. 
IT wish to be all Love and ithing else. There is 
nothing sweeter or more sutiful’ Last came 
Rubhmani’s turn and she sal, ‘My Lord, what a 
sarians drama yon’ have caved in so short a time! 
All my sisters here have spokn the truth, but what 
pleased one did not please th rest, and that is be- 
cause the things desired haveno ivtrinsie virtue of 
their own. One thing howeve is common among all 
fore; wamely, a desire for hppiuess and that too 
or that kind of happiness, knowing which the 
mind Jors not wish to know urther and where it 
permanently abides: It is thi stability, this fall- 
ness of knowledge and this hippiuess that al! seek 
alike, but they seek for them exactly where they 
are vot. The kuge catalopme of ‘things now 
peat br them wat shows that it is not in the 
wer ol any externa] thing togive what they seek. 

I bave learnt this, and knowin this sit eala rand 
te the myself’ or rather the sdf that alone remains 
ee my ts a- changing external thing) are allthe 
neee Parti eo pe Aud knowledge. All I 
Solf alona? Ne cps desire nothing and be the 
than the calf, quick 4 were these words spoken, 
> ad already begun to show 


signs of Hf ith j 
sig ay ae aig up and danced with joy before the 
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ee i eet are ee a pea 


Rukhmani’s words in the above story are pregnant 
with wisdom. Te anderstaud them aright, we shall 
study the story a little morr closely, Gopi Lakshmi 
wants jewels: sbe thinks that they wonld make 
her happy. Here. evidently the desire is not, for 
jewels as sneh, but for the happiness which she 
expects them to give. Gopi Sarasvati thinks about 
Lakshmis request within herself ‘Jewels Lb have 
known, they please ii is true, but ouly for a while. 
A more fasting pleasure is that of learning: no- 
body can rob ine of that: #9 I want learning. 1t will 
make me perfectly happy? Had Lakshmi already 
known about the happiness which jewels give, 
doubtless, she would have asked for something else. 
It is therefore plain that the mind seeks not for mere 
happiness, bnt fur bappiness with a new element of 
permanence added to it, and it tries one thing after 
another and says ‘this won't do: this won't do,’ 
Had the happiness fram jewels been stable and all 
sufficient, the mind would have rested there, and 
there would have been no longing to know about 
learning and the happiness that it conld give. 
In other words the knowledge of. jewels is uot all- 
sufficient, because the happiness from it is not all- 
sufficient and stable, Where thereis perfect happi- 
nese, there the mind does not seek to know further, 
for desire means insufficiency—want. Therefore 
perfect bliss is identical with all-knowledgo (i. e., 
the absence of necessity to know further), and no 
bliss can be perfect unless it be all-knowing. as 
well as permaneut. So perfect happiness means 
all-permanence’ all-knowledge and all-bliss. The 
mind is constantly seeking for perfect happiness, 
i.e. for the above indivisible triad. Life is nothing 
but a chain of experiences and under the prompting 
of the inner impulse to seek this triad, we try 
one thing after another, wealth, lewning, beauty, 
fame, &., and after ages and ages of experionce 
come ta kuoaw what Ruklunani bas said---that no 
external thing ean ever give what we seek. 


The resah is, the mind gives up the futile search 
and ceases todo its ouly functiou-—that of project- 
ing itself into the external world, and searching for 
and coRecting experience. Bat the cessation of this 
funcrion does uvt mean total annihilation of life. 
There is an ultimate substratum of consciousness 
behind the mind. as is daily seen in, sonnd dream- 
Jess slumber where the mind is ab rest. This con- 
sciousness is always present, itis permanent. Does 
it want to know anything ontside itself, or does jt 
want anything at alt? No, for the mind by whieh 
it communicated with the onter world has already 
given up its work as useless. When I go to office, 
l wear my coat and turban. Suppose I resign my 
office work as vot worth my while: then T Jay aside 
the turban and coat and remain free. Similarly when 
the search after external things is found not worth 
the while. the mind is laid aside and the conscious- 
ness behind it fives by itself; it does not want 
to know anything outside, nor does it want anything 
atal, andit alwaysis. In other words it is all 
permanence, knowledge and bliss, It is this three- 
fold componnd which is called the Self’ 
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The mind, in all its longings after. external things, 
is, as we have seen, really seeking the above indivis- 
ble compound—the Self—only in the wrong place, 
ag the beetle in the story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
escape from prison, that went secking after butter 
smeared on its own head. Therefore does the 
Upanishad say ‘Behold, uot indeed for the hus- 
band’s sake the husband is dear, but for the sake 
of the Self is dear, the hnsband. Behold, not 
indeed for the wife’s sake the wife is dear, but for 
the sake of the Self is dear, the wife.’ 

This Self is not myself, or thyself for, the ‘nune’ 
and ‘thine’ belong to the mind which, as we bave 
seen must cease before the Self is realised. In the 
light of the Self, the differences of I and You are 
not. The aim of the Ved4nta is to point out where 
the Self is and how it can be reached. Whether we 
will or no, we or rather all living creatures are really 
seeking the Self in all their doings and the Vedanta 
only helps us in shaping ony efforts in the right 
direction. 


1. NANDA, THE PARIAH SAINT. 


It has been well remarked, ‘how poor a thing is 
man if above himself he cannot erect himself’: and 
this erecting of ourselves above ourselves means 
nothing more than drawing out and developing the 
divinity that lies concealed in us. Man isẹ com- 
pound of brntality, humanity and divinity (Tamas, 
Rajas and Satwa) and in proportion as the last is 
developed, the other two leave him. Not the least 
remarkable of those that succeeded in this develop- 
ment of divinity—this erecting of oneself above 
oneself—was Nanda otherwise called, as we shall see 
why, Tirunalaipovar. 

Nanda was born ‘inthe Pariah caste, about six 
hundred yearsago. The pariahs are probably the 
remnants of the ancient non-Aryans of the land and 
are, asis well-known, a despised class. They are 
regarded as ontside the pale of the great Hindu 
castes— Brahma, Kehatriya, Vaisya andSudra—, and it 
is considered pollution for a man of the three higher 
castes toapproach a pariah. They are in some places 
attached to land as serfs and in others live by cnlti- 
vating the soil aud are, for their labor. rewarded 
with a share of the produce, just enough to maintain 
themselves and their families, ln no casehowever, 
have they the opportunity for growing rich or owning 
property. The religions generosity of the higher 
castes having seldom been so great ns to reach 
this neglected factor of the community, it has been 
quite passively suffered to build its own society 
and its own pantheon, and the result is a number 
of gross and curious social customs aud a multitude 
of demoniac gods. 

The parachery (the quartersof the pariahs, always 
remote from those of the other castes) of Adhanur* 

# Tn the diatrict of Bonth Arcot, Madras Presidency. 


in which Nanda was born did not, we may be 
sure, differ in any leading feature fiom those ef to- 
day. A number of small, unvertilated, single roomed, 
hovel-like huts with pumpk inc-eepers covering their 
tops and scattered too wildly to be classified irto 
streets or rows, black earthenware generally kept 
outside the huts, broken mad wells, heaps of roi- 
ting bones and other fikhy matter abounaing on 
every side, cocks and heis that chuckled and bude 
their time, dogs that barred all day long, half-naked 
women that barked ofterer and louder and troops of 
dirty sanbarntand nakecchildren playingor quarrel- 
ing—such were the suroundings amidat which onr 
grcat saint was usheredinto the world. Our actions 
are mixed in character, pirtly good and partly bad and 
Nanda, to whom it wasziven, by the goodnes<of his 
previous Karma, to setan inspiring example to the 
world and grow into gd, was destined, by the nec- 
essary counterpart of he same Karma, to be born 
in the midst of a barhrous community : but the 
beanty of Providence itsuch that our very pnnish- 
ments are blessings in isguise, and the appniently 
unfavorable conditions, under which Nanda was 
born, themselves prove to be, as we shall see, for his 
own good and indirecty for that of the wer! 

Even in his carly byhood, he was, as we may 
easily understand, unike the other boys ‘of the 
parachery: his very ply consisted in making figures 
in clay of God, i.e., athe at that age wanted Him 
to be—a stont, black man with bold whiskers, a 
huge lace turban, hig-heeled native shoes, and an 
axe or a scythein hisiandand atthosame timevery 
trustworthy, and kin and merciful to those that 
songht his prot.. iion To make such clay gods, to 
sing and dance aroun them, tocarry them along in 
procession, to organis an infant band of baktas 
(pious men) and mak festivals for his gods were his 
chief juvenile sports. The small circular gopuram 
(tower) of the Sivitetemple in the Brabmin part of 
Adhanur had a strage fascination for his boyish 
imagination for tkre were beauty, grandeur 
and, as he conld not.pproach it, mystery enough to 
set them forth in relef. It was this love of the 
grand, the beantifnland the mysterious that was 
remarkable in Nand, and chiefly contributed to his 
salvation. He wonll often wistfully gaze at that 
tower wondering a its shape, size and grandeur 
and busily form gueses about the treasure under- 
neath concealed to hs view, whieh it was meant 
to glorify. Often æ the village vod passed iu 
procession with torcìlight, music, drums and Vedic 
chant, Nanda, followed by other pariah boys would 
run forth to obtain a view, however distant of the 
festival and return deeply impressed with the prou- 
cession and its poetic associations. He bad an in- 
born respeet for all holy things—teimples, festivals, 
Brahmins and the Vedas, which his low birth tend- 
ed greatly to develop. 

As he grew into manhood, his imaginative fei vonr 
and piety also grew with him and decpened 
and he became more and moro enger to contribute 
what he could, however humble it might bo, 
to the service of the Lord. It is the tendency of true 
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i to grow till it overflows the heart, and then itean 


ne unger be shut up within, but must necessarily 


show itself out in action, Nanda long thought 
over what he could go to please the Lord : he was 
not rich : he was of iow birth: no kind of charity 
readily suggested itself to him. One day while 
serivusly thinking over the matter, it struck him, all 
onastdden that he might supply temples with 
leather for drums. To hin, there was something 
gunost miraculous in thevery suddenness of the 
thought and be rose up vith joy and exclaimed 
‘the Lord has spoken to ne. He has commanded 
me to supply his drums wit leather,’ and he imme- 
diately set about. preparing it. The Lord, indeed, 
does aiways keep conversitg with us, only, we do 
not hear Him: and of the things .we offer to him 
He chooses, not by their vlue (for He is Himself 
the Lord of all things) bu by the love and piety 
with which they are offered The labor of procaring 
leather, of wetting and tanmg it and cutting it into 
proper sizes, henceforth beame to Nanda a sacred 
pastime and the very smelicf leather roused in his 
imaginative mind a group G holy associations, 

He had a few friends inthe parachery, (it is a 
pity thai their names have 10t been handed down 
to posterity) who shared his athusiasm and sympa- 
thised with him in his labor: Every now and then 
he would speak to them of (d's glory an! grace, 
smear himself and them witlsacred ashes, and one 
day, while there was no work o be done on the fields, 
he stole away with them (w.must remember that 
these pariahs were slaves wiler the village land- 
lords) to a famons temple aew miles off, called 
Tirupunkoor now known a Old Vaitheesveran 
koil. They went ronnd th village three times, 
repeatedly besmeared themsives with sacred ashes 
and shonted forth the namemf Siva. Nands. was 
beside himself with pious enthsiasm and danced and 
wept, and after sunset, when be temple doors were 
opened, sent forth to the piest his offerings of 
coceannts, plaintain fruits anc loads of leather, He 
and his companions stood atside the temple at a 
little distance from the Hagstaff, and from there 


obtained occasionsl glimpses >f the Image within. - 


Their jov, particularly that of Mnda, knew no bounds, 
when they. beheld for the firs time, though from a 
distance, the mysterious sanctasanctorwm of the great 
temple all radiant with light. The ringing of bells, 
the crowds of neat looking pias devotees, the reci- 
tation of sgered verses, the puj; the burning of cam- 
plot, the worshipping with ligh and other imposing 
rituals of “the temple, and alove all the Lingam 
(image of Siva) itself, which br its very form filled 
the whole plage with a pemliar solemnity and 
sacredness, far exeeeded his graudest expectations and 
impressed his imagination much more deeply (here 
his low birth was'an advantage, to him) than they 


did, that of the Brahmin worshippers inside, who 
were fumiliatised to them. 


There was to him there a mystery only half cleared, 
anda solemnity he had never known before j 
he eagerly drank in the spéötacle which to him was 
new and fascinating ; tears lowed in torrents from his 
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eyes and his emotional communion with God became 
every moment closer and closer, till atlast he became 
completely absorbed in meditation and all thought 
expired inthe enjoyment. Those that saw him 
were filled with wonder at the steadiness of his 
devotion, his self-absorption and the serenity that 
shone in his face in spite of his low caste, and 
before he woke from his devotional trance, a large 
and admiring crowd had gathered around him. The 
sensation created at the time was so great, that his 
visit to Tirupankoor has made a distinct epoch in 
its history and richly added to the glory of its 
temple, for tradition asserts that while he was stand- 
ing behind the flay-staff and struggling to geta 
view of the Lingam inside, Siva took pity on him 
and ordered Nandi (the image of a bull placed op- 
posite to the Lingam in all Sivite temples) to 
move a little to one side, that His low caste devotee 
might get a view of Him : and accordingly unto this 
day, the huge figure of Nandi at. Tirupunkoor is 
placed not exactly opposite to the image of Siva 
but. leaning to one side. 


(To be continued}. 


Doing good to the World. 


(A class lecture delivered in America.) 


BY 
Swa’sa VIVEKA NANDA. 


Our duty to others means helping others; doing good 
to the world, Why should we do good to the world ? 
Apparently to help the world, but really to help onr- 
selves. Weshould always try to help the world ; that 
should be the highest motive power in us, but, when 
we analyse it properly, we shall find that this world 
does not require our help. This world was not made, 
that Toryou should come and help it. I once read a 
sermon in which was said :—* all this beautifa) world 
is very good, because it gives us time and opportunity 
tohelp others.” Apparently, it was avery beautiful 
sentiment; but, in one sense it was s corse ; for, is it 
not a blasphemy to say that the world necds our help P 
We cannot deny that there is much misery init; to go 
out and lietp others is, therefore, the highest motive 
power we have, although, in tho long run we shal) find 
that it is only helping ourselves. As a boy I had some 
white mice. They were kept ina little box and had 
little wheels made for them, and when the mice tried 
to cross the wheels, the whecls turned and turned, and 
the mice never got anywhere. So with the world 
and onr helping it. The only help is that you get 
exercise. This world is neither good nor evil; each 
man manniactures a world for himself. Ifa-blind man 
begins to think of it, it is either as soft or hard, or 
cold or hot. Weare a mass of happiness or misery; we 
have seen that, hnndreds of times in pur lives. Asa 
rule, the young are optimistioind the ald pessimistic. The 
yonng have alllife before them ;and the old are com- 
plaining; their day is gone; hundreds of desires, which 
they cannot fulfill, are struggling in their brain. Life 
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at an end for them. Both arc foolish. This life is 
ather good nor evil. It is according to the different 
ates of mind in which we look at the world. The 
ost practical man would call it neither good nor evil. 
ire, by itself, is neither good nor evil. When it keeps 
swarm, we say :—" How beautiful is fire!” When 
burns our fingers, we blame the fire. Still 
was neither good nor bad. We use it, it produced in 
sthefeeling of good or bad; and so also is this 
orld. Itis perfect. By perfection is meant that it is 
irfectly fitted to meet its ends. We can all beper- 
etly sure that it will go ov, and need not bother 
ir heads wanting to help it. 


Yet we must do good ; itis the highest motive power 
e have, knowing all the time that itis a privilege to 
atp. Do not stand on a pedestal and take five cents 
id say, “ Here, my poor man,” but be grateful that the 
vor man is there, so that by giving to him you are 
le to help yourself. It is not the receiver that is 
essed but the giver. Be thaukful that you are allowed 
exercise your power of benevolence’ aud mercy iu 
1e world, and thus become pure and perfect.. All good 
sts tend to make us pure and perfect. What can we 
Dat best ¥ Build a hospital, make roads, or erect 
aarity asylums! We may organise a charity and col- 
ct two or three milion dollars, build a hospital with 
1e million, with tke second give balis and drink chata- 
agne, and of the third let the ofticers steal half, and the 
st may finally rech the poor, but what are these ? 
ne mighty wind, ia five minutes, can break it atl up. 
That shall we do then? One volcanic eruption can 
vecp away all ourroads, and hospitals, and cities and 
iildings. Let usgive up all this foolish talk of doing 
vod tothe world. It is not waiting for your or my 
elp, yet we must work and constantly do good, because 
is a blessing to earselves. That is the only way we 
in become perfet. No beggar ever owed a single 
ont to us, we owe everything to him, because he has 
lowed us to exe:cise onr powers of pity and charity 
ahim. Itisentrely wrong to think that we have 
me, or can do god to the world, or have helped such 
ad sach people. It isa foolish thought, and all foolish 
1oughts bring misery. We think we have helped some 
ae and expect hm tothank us, and, because he does 
ot, unhappinesscomes to us. Why expect anything ? 
' we were really unattached, we should escape all this 
ain of vain exprctation, and could do good work in 
reworld, Nevir will unhappiness ot misery come 
rough work cone without attachmeut. This world 
il go on witt its happiness and misery through 
ernity. 

There was a poor man who wanted some moncy,and, 
ymehow, he h:d heard, that if he could get hold of a 
host or some tpirit, he could command him to bring 
toney.or anything he liked; so he was very anxious 
> get hold of aghost. He went abous searching for 
man, who would givehim » ghost, and at last he 
ound a sage, vith great powers, and besought this save 
j help him. Uhe sageasked him what he would do 
ith a ghost. “I want a ghost to work for me; teach 
ie how to getnold of one, sir, J desire it very much;” 
milied the man. But the sage said, “ Von's disturb 
vurself, go home.” The next day the man went again 
> the sage and began to weep and pray “ Give me a 
bost ; I must have a ghost sir, tohelpme.” At last 
le sage was disgusted and said, “Take this charm, 
peat this magic word, and a ghost will come, and 
hatever you say to this ghost he will do. But beware; 
ley are terrible beings, and must be kept continually 
asy. If you fail to give him work he will take your 
fe.” ‘The man replied :—“ That is easy ; T can give him 


work for ull his life.” Then he went to a forest, and 
after long repetition of the magic word, a huge ghost 
appeared before him, with big teeth, and said:—‘“ I am 
a ghost. Ihave been conquered by your magic.. But 
you must keep me constantly employed. The moment 
you stop I will kill you.” The man said :—“ Build me a 
palace,” and the ghost said, “It is done; the palace is 
built.” “Bring me money,” said the man. “Here is 
your money,” said the ghost. “Cut this forest down, 
and build a city in its place.” “That isdone,” said the 
ghost; “anything more?” Now the man began to be 
frightened and said:—“Ican give him nothing more 
to do; he does everything in a trice.” The ghost. said :— 
“Give me something to do or I will eat you up.” The 
poor man could find no further occupation for him, and 
was frightened. So he ran and ran aud at fast reached 
the sage, and said, “Oh, sir, protect my tite!’ The 
sage asked him what was the matter, and the man 
replied:—“I have nothing to give the ghost to do. 
Everything I tell himto do hedoes in a moment, and 
he threatens to eat me up if I do not give him work.” 
Just then the ghost arrived saying, “I'll eat you ap; 
Pii eat you up, and he would have swallowed the man. 
The man began to shake; and begged the sage to save 
hislife. The sage said:—“I will find yon a way out. 
Look at that dog with a curly tail. Draw yonr sword 
quickly and cut the tail off and give it to the ghost to 
straighten out.” The man cut off the dog's tail and 
gaveitto the ghost, saying, “ straighten that out for me.” 
The ghost took it and slowly and carefully straightened 
it out, but as soon as he let go, it instantly curled up 
again. Once more he laboriously straightened it out, 
only to find it again eurled up as soon as he attempted 
to let go of it. Again he patiently straightened it out, 
but as goon as he let it go, it curled up again. So he went 
on for days and days, until he was exhausted, and said, 
“I was never in such trouble before in my life. I am 
an old veteran ghost, but never before was Iin such 
trouble. Iwill: :ke compromise with you,” he said to 
the man. “ You let me off and I will let you keep all 
1 have given you, and will promise not to harm you.” 
The man was much pleased and accepted the offer 
gladly. 

This world is that dog’s curly tail, and people have 
been striving to straighten it out for hundreds of years, 
but when they let go, it eurls up again. How can it be 
otherwise ¥ One must first know, how to work without 
attachment, then he will not bea fanatic. When we 
knew that this world is likea dog’s curly tail aud will 
never straighten, we shall not become fanatics. They 
can never do real work. Ifthere were no fanaticism 
in the world it would make much more progress than 
it does now. It is all silly nonsense to think that 
fanaticism makes tor the progress of mankind. It is, 
instead, a retarding block, by making hatred and anger 
and causing people to fight each other, and making 
them unsympathetic. Whatever we do or possess we 
think the best in the world, and those things we do not 
possess are of no value. So always remember this 
eurly tail of the dog whenever you have a tendency to 
becomea fanatic. You need not worry or make your- 
self sleepless; the world will go on. When you have 
avoided fanaticism then alone will you work well. It 
is the level-headed man, the calm man, cf good judg- 
ment and cool nerves, of great sympathy and love. who 
does good work. The fanatic has no sympathy. 


That is the first Great Purusba, who has neither 
hands nor feet, yet moves the swiftest: has neither 
eyes nor cars, yet sees and hears everything; is Him- 
self uncomprehended yet comprehends everything.— 
Svetdsveldropanishad, 
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Budodba. 


THE IDEAL KARMA YOGIN. 


Swa'mt Vivekananda concinded one of his class 
lectures on Karma Yoga, delivered at New York in 
the following words :— 


“I will tell you in a few words about one man 
who carried it (Karma Yoga) into practice. That man 
was Buddha. He is the one man who ever carried 
this into perfect practice. All the prophets of the 
world, except Buddha, had external motive power 
to move them. The prophets of the world, with his 
exception, can be divided into two sets, one set who 
say they are Gods come down on earth, and the other 
who say they are messengers from God; and both 
draw their impetus from outside, expect reward 
from outside, however spiritual may be the 
language they use. But Buddha is the only 
prophet who said ‘I do not care to know your 
various theories about God. What is the use of 
discussing all the subtile doctrines about the soul ? 
Do good and be good. And this will take yon to 
whatever trath there is.’ He was absolutely without 
motive power and what man worked more than he ? 
Shew me in history oue character who went so high 
above all ; the whole human race has produced but 
one such character; such high philosophy ; such 
sympathy; this great philosopher, preaching the 
highest ‘philosophy, and having sywpatly for the 
lowest animals, aud never making any claims. He 
ia the ideal Karma, Yogin, acting entirely without 
motive, and the history of humanity shows him to 
have been the greatest man ever born; beyond com- 
pare of all others, the greatest combination of heart 
and brain that ever existed, the greatest soul-power 
that was ever manifested. He was the first great 
reformer the world ever saw. He was the first who 
dared to say, ‘Believe not, because some old manu- 
scripts. are produced, believe not because it is your 
national belief. because you have been made to believe 
from your childhood, but reason it out, and after you 
have analysed it. then, if you find it will do good to 
one and all. believe it, live up to it and help others 
_ to live up to it? He works best who works with- 
outany motive power. neither for money nor any- 
thing else, and when a man can do that, he will be 
‘a Buddha, and ont of him will come the power to 
work in such a manner as to transform the world. 
This is.the very ideal of Karma Yoga.” 


Him the Atman swords cannot kill, fire cannot burn, 
water cannot moisten, wind cannot wither : invulnerable, 
unburnt, unmoistened, undried. He is eternal, all-per- 
vading, immoveable, unchangeable. He is the All He 
is said to be unseeable, unthinkable, unalterable: know- 
ing Him to be such thou needest not grieve-—Bhaga- 
vadgita. 

Polish a diamond and the brightness cometh of it- 
self: in a similar wise, make pure thy miud and God 
will shine there of His own accord.—Sree Sénténanda 
Saraswati. : 
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Thoughts on the Bhagavad Gita. 


Or all the great treasures beqneathed to us by our 
forefathers, there is none, excepting, of course, the 
Upanishads, so priceless as the Gita. Tt is a verit- 
able song celestial and in its universality rivals 
God Himself. There is not ose system of ethics, 
religion, or philosophy that does not silently take 
a corner in that wouderfal little book which is, as it 
were, the Pantheon of the world The most appar- 
ent contradictions find there 1 common meeting 
place and in the boundless diversity of its elements, 
there is a harmony as sweet andinspiring.as that of 
the rainbow. The several memers of the buman 
body do not more willingly wort together, the dif- 
ferent strings of a well-tnned ‘iolin do not more 
beautifully harmonise, than the great and apparent- 
ly contradictory systems of the Smkhya, Yoga, Kar- 
ma and Bhaktiin that celestial song of the Lord, 
and in the words of the gred, prayer “ A’kdsdt 
pathitham thiyam, &e.,” it may will be said that all 
the rivers of the great religions of the world joy- 
ously empty themselves ‘in the gean of the Gita. 
Here is what an English writer ha to say abont it— 
“It is the work of the highest sptitual genius, the 
most deliberate and careful congructive skill, the 
most earnest desire of spiritual mity, and a spirit. 
is moving through its speculative depths that could 
not be found within the limits of any creed—the 
spirit of universal religion.” 


One great feature of the Gita is,that it is not too 
high for oyen the infant inquirer, na: too low for the 
highest philosopher, It provides wth a singularity 
of breadth, for every stago of bumim evolution and 
has something. to teach every man that makes him 
better and purer. 


Another feature is that it is intintely rich in its 
suggestiveness. One reads it a hundred times and 
even then one cannot say that one has done with it: 
and the reason for it is that the Gita is not a 
treatise on philosophy nor a handbok of theories, 
but aconversation— a conversation, nt however, be- 
tween one man and another, nor one wich took place 
several thousands of years ago which grandmother- 
ly history bas preserved for us, br a daily, nay 
hourly, minutelyconversation bet weenevery manand 
God. As there is poetry in every me of our do- 
ings—reading. weeping, laughing, ée., so there is 
philosophy too, for philosophy is but tle higher form: 
of poetry, and we are conversing with God, in the 
sense of the Gita, every moment of ow lives. This 
is why the Gité is so perennial in it suggestions. 
It appeals to you in every phase œ your life, in 
every mood of your mind, and as ‘you are 
infinite in your inside, so is the Gité You are 
living ever in its preseuce aud there is a verse 
for every one of ns there, in that book of life. 
Living as we do, as much under it as under the sky, 
let us know where we are and learn to regulate all 
oui actions in its abounding light and live more 
and more consciously in its presence. It is with this 
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purpose that, that little book has been pericribed, 
among a host of others, for constant reading (Pårå- 
yana). 

Before entoring into the subject of the Gita, it 
may be well to consider the cirenmstances under 
which it was born. As it is well known, it was deli- 
vered by Sree Krishna to Arjuna on the occasion of 
one of the greatest battles of the world. Here, two 
very interesting questions naturally present them- 
selves—(1) why it was delivered to Arjuna in prof- 
erence to others, and (2) why the particular hour of 
battle, s0 apparently unfitted for calm thinking 
was chosen, 

Taking the first question, it seems exceedingly 
strange xt first sight, that Krishua should have chos- 
en Arjuna for bis disciple, while there were better 
men available in the Pandava camp itself. There 
was, for instance, Yudhishtra the very incarnation 
of virtue. Literature has no better example to pro- 
sent, of human goodness than this Dharmaputra 
who was in truth the hero asa good man (goodness 
demands more courage and heroism than wickedness) 
and whose whole life was one continued proof of 
the greatness of goodness. 


(To be continued). 


True Greatness or Vasudeva Sastry. 


By T. C. NATARAJAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


Waar! Have not Ramaswamy Aiyor, Muthu- 
swamy, Subbiah, Venkateswara Aiyer—huve not all 
these come ? Yon fool, why don’t yon go and bring 
them man ? I have never seena bigger fool than 
you. Run ont and fetch them man, anid a voice 
in a way which showed that it was accustomed te 
be obeyed. hJ ILI, we-ewe-weewent and ca-and, 
ca-ond called them. They said, they, they, they—’ 
t Stammer out impatiently excluimed the first 
voice again ‘stammer your life out yon rascal. 
Run out and fetch them, I say. Then you may be 
stammering all day long’: and Muthu, otherwise 
called Mottai (the bald-headed) at once ran ont 
stammering. The voice, that commanded him be- 
longed to Mr. Narayana <Aiyer the great Deputy 
Collector of Madura, now enriched with a prefix 
Dewan .Bahadnr and a suffix c. L &.—for some 
services. ‘signal’ as they were eatled. during a recent 
famine but more through the favor of the Govern- 
ment Gods. You must certajoly have heard of 
Dewan Bahadur S. Narayana Aiyer,c. r. £ (ather- 

wise there is no excnse for you, and not to know 
bim argues yourself unknown) whose name ap- 
peared go many times in print in the Fort 5i 
George Gazette itself whenever he was transferred or 
given privilege leave, who was every year freshly 


immortalised in the Revonue List of the Presidoncy, 

who was more than once thanked by the very grate- 

ful Coart of Warda, for the able management of 

some estates entrusted to him, whose common 

naneo was yvouchanfed for, by the Collector, Mr. 

Assfoot himself, who coudescended to remark that 

as farasheknew,his deputy wasintelligent; who was 

spoken of or roferred to in the local newapapcre at 
least oncea month (such was the anderstanding), who 
had several times tasted the honor of a Municipal 
Chairnanship, and of whosc otber merits we can 
at present onty say, &., ke, &e. One thing*how- 
over we could not, without greatly offending him, 
omit to mention, and that was, that he was known to 
the Secretary of State and the honorable members 
in the Privy Council, for, bie nume had becn very 
prominently referred to in oue of the Judgments 
of the High Court which went up to Englaud for 
appeal. As soon as he heard, that that particular 
Judginent went up to the Privy Council for appeal, 
it is said, but I do not profese to know this person- 
ally, that he specialty thanked the Judge, who had 
done him the honor of a reference in his Judgment. 
These however are official matters, with which 
fortunately we shall have nothing more to do 
in the story. One or two non-official cirenmstances 
that went to make up bia greatness, we maat how- 
ever note. Iu the firat place be was rich. Secondly 
be was princely in bis charities to the Brahmins 
and had, by publio snbsoriptions and so forth, built 
mauy chattrama and hospitals. All these made 
bim very popular. Besides he was a man of large 
sympathies and noble seutimonts and there was for 
him, as wa shall see, a grand future, which many 
might envy. 


After sending away Mottai, he went inside the 
honseand there finding Vasudeva Sastry performing 
puja in his-usual grand style, said ' Vasu, enough, 
close yonr abop soon; people ore waiting. To-day 
is not like other days: go on, finish the businoss 
soon ; look sharp.” But what was the importance 
of that day, that even the gods should be so sum- 
marily dismissed? Naraynna Aiyer was giving a 
feast that day to bis friends in honor of the 
alphabeta newly affixed to hie name. It wasa 
grand gaia-day with sumptuous entertainment and 
music and other festivities, and the hoet was really 
ciated with joy, at the happening of ro great an 
event in his fe and heartily apoke to his frienda, 
of the causes that brought it about,—how his fame 
and ability had attracted the notice of his Excel- 
lenoy the Governor, how cagerly he wus sent for, 
how respectful and kind the interview was, how 
dexterousty he managed it, how much his Excel- 
tency was struck with the nobility of his character, 
the high type of his intellect, his eloquence aud 
his statesmanship, and very much more in the 
same strain Indeed, it was his opinion, and his 
friends too shared in i!,—that, if ever there was 
any great man, he was one. It was difficult 
for him to think of himself as unything lees tban 
a Dewan Bahadar, c. r. £. When he went to bathe, 
there he wasa C.i.. When enting, again was 
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herac. At no moment was he anything except 
ack. Noother Native Dy. Collector had that 
beautifnl suffix. The three letters were more to 
him chan the: bree letters of the Pranavam of 
which so mnch is anid. And to add to this, that 
the Governor should have sent for bhim ah t—who 
could eabnly bear such greatness ! 


There was, however, one person in the household 
whom the day’s festivities did not seem to have 
pleased, and that was strangely enough Mrs. Nara- 
yana Aiyer herself. The Dewan Bahadur noticed 
the coldness in ber face ; he wanted very much to 
be congratulated by her,—but in vain, He showed 
his readiness to go shares with her in the matter 
of his new honor, and when they were alone during 
the night, called her ‘Dewan Bahadur Seetha 
Lakshmy (that was her name: C.I. £.,t0 which 
she only replied ‘1 feel sleepy, let us go to bed.’ 
Narayana Aiyer, C. 1, E was exceedingly annoyed 
at ‘ this cold nonsense’ as he called it, but checking 
himself said, ‘I tell you this is the evil of igroraut 
nnedueated, illiterate wives. What! I get tworare 
titles Dewan Bahadur and C. 1. €, and yon fool 

‘ou de not know their value, any more than an ass 
snows the smell of camphor. Tell me, who else, 
which other Deputy Collector, has got these titles. 
There’s not even a Dewan Bahadur among these 
Deputy Collectors. And then who else had an inter- 
view with the governor ? You fool, you have no edu- 
cation and where’s the good of my telling you 
these. You know nothing : this is the evil of ignorant 
wives. We must educate our women, educate them 
at ouce.’‘ Certainly this very night,’ replied Seetha. 
‘If getting mad over meaningless little things 
means education then God spare us from it. I have 
been watching you carefully all this day, and you 
huve been almost heside yourself. Good God ! What 
vanity, what self-praise, what joy at silly things 
and empty name ! What is there in the three letters 
c.t. 8, my dew? We may as well dub ourselves 
x. Y. z. and feel mad over it, surely man is not 
born for sueh playful nothings and if we dance 
to-day. like a jackal that tasted honey, to-mor: ow 
we might weep like a helpless child. Is this life r’— 
*I see’ interrupted the mortified Dewan Bahadur 
*I see, } see, it is the devil of a Vasu that has 
spoiled you ; the wicked Vasudeva, Sastry as he calls 
himself, “has robbed you of your brains I shall 
break his knavish pate to-morrow and now let the 
dovil take care of you’; so saying he pushed her a 
little and left the bedroom in no very pleasant mood. 
Seethn followed him took him by the arm, fell at 
his feet, and with tears in her eyes entreated him 
to return; she gently soothed his anger saying 
t My dear, T have been too rash; kindly excuse me. 
I was too hasty. Do you think I am insensible to 
the honors showered upon you. Are they not mine 
as well? They are really more mine than yours for 
pon have other concerns to engage your attention, 

ut to me yon, your honors and your fame are the 
only concern. What is there more pleasing to the 
wife than the good reputation of the husband. The 
husband is our joy, our wealth and our God. My 
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dear, | kuow you are incapable of getting angry 
with me; you love me so weil and onr love ean never 
—werds which only a womau knows how 
to spenk and which in her month form a real power 
too much even fora Dewan Bahadur and c-e.. put 
together, fo resist. With kind words, betel chewing 
and sandal smearing the rest of the night passed 
on pleasantly enough. 


(Te be continued.) 


THE SPIRIT UNIVERSAL. 


TRANSLATED FROM NAmMMa’LWar’s* TIRUVOYMOZHI. 


‘St is T that made al! this ocean-girt world ; 

Tt is I that become alt this ocoun-girs world : 

It is I that own all thie ocean-girt world ; 

It is I that dug ont alt thia ocean.girt world : 

lt ia I that ate up all this oceanegirt world : 

Wedden to the Lord of the ocean-girt world, 

—Thig is what my daughter (miud) says, 

and Ye meu of the ocean-girt world what shall [ say 
to you ? 

I um all this visible earth : 

f am all this visible sky ; 

Tam all this visiblo fire ; 

T nm all this visible wind : 

T um all this visible ocean’ : 
Welded to the ocean-colored Lord, 
—-This is what my danghter says, 
and ye men of the visibte world what shall I say to you ? 


Ertracts. 


Body is ihe bont by which we must cross the river of 
lite. Forgiveness is the oar by which it is so to be pro- 
pelted, Truth is the ballast that is te steady it. The prac- 
tiee of righteousness is the rope for dragging it along 
dithiculs waters ; and the wind to urge its kail onwarda 
is charity. —The Malvibhdrata. 

Attachment io worldly things is productive of evil. 
Tho sitk worm ix finally destroyed by the cocoon that 
itself wenyes.— f bid. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 
Within thy beams O san! or who could find 
Whilst fly, and leaf. and insect stood revealed,. 
‘That to sneh countless orbs ‘thou mad’st ux blind! 
Why do we then shan death with anxious strife ? 
If Hehe can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 
Blanco White. 

The divine effort is never relaxed ; the carrion in thi 
suuwill convert itself to grass and flowers: and man 
though in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on hig way 
toall that is good and truc.—Jmerson, 

The end of education is to kuow ourselves and the 
world ; the means for this cnd ix to know the best 
which has been thought and said in the world.—Mathew 
Arnolil, i 

God is revealed, whenever a man helps hbis neighbour, 
ora mother denies herself for her child,. whonever a 
soldier dies without a murmur, or a sailor Puts out into 
the darkness to resene the perishing.—Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. 

A wise man on carth is a man fallen among wild 
heasts.— Plato. 


* A great Vaishvavite poet, philosopher and saint. 
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. ews and Motes. 


Swami Saradananda who is now in London is 
to go shortly to New York to take the place of 
Swami VivekAnanda now in England. 


More Sanyasins to England:—Swdami Vivekd- 
nanda is expected to be here by the end of this year, 
when Swami Avédinanda another disciple of Sree 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna Deva, will sail for 
England. 


Mr. H. Dharmapala, General Secretary, Maha- 
Bodhi Socvety sends us the following most sympa- 
thetic letter. 

“All hail to the Prabuddha Bhdrata. I send 
herewith one pound. sterling in the name of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society for the ‘ Prabuddha Bhérata. May 
its mellifinous fragrance purify the materialistic 
atmosphere of fallen India! Your efforts will be crown- 
ed with successa and * Prabuddha = Bhiirate? will 
surely awaken the lethargic sons of Bharat Varsha.” 


Swami Vivekananda in London :— 


“ Here in London, Swami Vivekdénanda has been 
holding class lectures, 63, St. George’s Road, S. W., 
every Tuesday and Thursday both in the morning 
and evening. The number of his students has 
been increasing very rapidly. He has, therefore, 
opened a question class which he holds every Friday, 
at 8-30 p.m. It is a great wonder, indeed, that 
the Swami has been able to attract, from the very 
commencement of the course of his” lectures, so 
many men in a materialistic city like London, 
where none cares a fig for religion, where politics 
reigns supreme in the minds of the people, espe- 
cially now.at the time of the London season--the 
season of balls, feasts, and all sorts of entertain- 
ments. He who has once listened to the great 
Swami, is tempted to attend every lecture that he 
(delivers. We cannot but own that the man pos- 
sesses a great magnetic power or some power 
divine by which he even draws so many Londoners 
towards him. Many a lady and many a learned man 
here have become his students. To-day Rev. Canon 
Haweis, a very learned man, came to ‘his class. 
He has at once marvelled at his lectures, * * æ” 


a Indian Mirror. 


The Great Sankara Chariar.—The anniversary 
day of this great and unique personality in the 
exposition of Hinda religious thought tell on the 
24th April. Gooty and its adjacent villages had a 
memorable time of it. Four thousand people in all, 
of all castes, and of no castes, and of all creeds, were 
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fet: Last year only 1,500 were fed; and this year 
the event attracted more notice, and entailed more 
expense. This year the ceremony extended over 
two days. On the first day, Brahmins and non- 
Brahmin Hindus who chose to accept invitation, 
and then, Mahomedans, Erikalas, Lambadis, 
Woddars, Malas, Madigas and Scavengers and all 
others who chose to come, were sumptnously fed in 
the spacious Munro Chonltry and its compound, 
On the second day a limited number of people, 
Brahmins and a few others, all about three hundred, 
were fed. The feeding of people of. all castes and 
colours, is an innovation for the better; and this we 
owe tv the inspiration of the saintly Brahmin who 
is known by the name of Molagavali Subbiah. 
This Brahmin is a saint indeed by his piety and by 
his selfless conduct, and has therefore considerable 
influence over the people. One such man can do 
more than a thousand preachers. He makes Hari 
Sankirtan wherever he goes and the people venerate 
him. He makes regular pilgrimages to the sacred 
tomb of Manickabrabhu, a Mahrattah Brahmin San- 
yasi, near Umnabad in Hyderabad territory. This 
Subbiah preaches with great emotion and enthusiasm 
against the mischievous and sinful ‘notions of de- 
spising Chandalas and others. He is Catholic in 
religion anda true philanthropist. And he wrote 
the ‘other day that he was happy that Sankara’s 
day was to be observed at Gooty; and that the 
organiser, Mr. J. Sreenivasa Row, should see that 
all people whether of caste or of no caste, should be 
given prasadam first, in an hnmble spirit and with 
cordiality, before he could partake of anything! In 
view of creating better ideas of duty and fellow feel- 
ing among bigoted people, for the betterment of 
their own selyes as wellas of their countrymen of 
all castes and out of the pale of caste, the event 
is a remarkable one. 


The correspondent to the Hindu from which the 
above is extracted, proceeds :— 


“The life of Sankarachariar, the great, Teacher 
and Reformer. comes vividly before the mind’s eye. 
A Brahmin by birth who gave np all that is held dear 
by the world, and adopted the life of an ascetic, not 
to seek solitude and attain moksha for himself, but 
to walk on foot from place to place all over this 
vast continent of India, to eradicate the vicious practi- 
ces of certain classes of worshippers, purge all sects 
of their impurities. hold most subtle controversies 
with the keenest intellects of the age, make volumi- 
nous commentaries on Brahma Sutras, Upanishads, 
Vishnu Sahasranamam, Bagavadgita, and what not, 
which was of a philosophical nature, and to com- 
pose deeply devotional prayers. And all this he 
did with a sublime intellect and unrivalled energy 
within his short life of 32 years! A great benefactor 
of his race whose fame is now resounding through- 
out the world and whose thoughts are admired 
by the greatest intellects of the present age! * * *” 


All praise and honor to the organisers of the 
movement. The example deserves to be widely 
followed. 
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3RD EDITION NEATLY GOT UP. 


A prose work in Tamil, consisting full of morals essentially 
required for our women, with an appendix of Harichandra- 
puranam; 200 pages octavo, Price As. 8, with postage As. 9; 
commission 10 per cent. Apply to the Author, Mr. A. C. Muru- 
gesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, Local Fund, D. P. W., 
VELLORE, N. Arcot District. 

The Madras Standard, * * “ We commend the book 
on its own merits to the Tamil reading public, who are so much 
indebted to the author who in no small degree deserves tu be 
aptly rewarded for the labour and time he must have spent over 
his little but worthy addition to the library of Southern India.” 


The Hindu. * * * ‘We are glad to introduce to the 
public a new work, * Mathar Neethy”, written by Mr. A, C. 
Murugesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, now at Vellore. # # 
* The author throughout quotes well-known, simple and suitable 
verses from classical authors to support his precepts, and to serve 
as watch-words to be ever present in memory for guidance in 
practical life.” * * + 


* 


The Madura Mail, * * * ‘ We are happy to welcome the third 
edition of this extremely useful and interesting book, intended 
solely for our wives, sisters and daughters. Within a period of 
eight years, it has reached a 3rd edition, showing that it has at- 
tained great popularity among the smal! but wideuing world of 
educated Hindu women of the Southern Districts. * * * We 
wish to see it in the hands of every Hindu girl, and even grown 
up women.” 

“ The South Indian Times.” * * * “ The editor of this very usefut 
and interesting compilation in Tamil has favoured us with a copy 
of it, and we are happy to recommend it to the pubtic as almost 
the only book fit to be rend by the girl population of our Tamil 
Districts * * #7 
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1. The Bhagavad-Gita.--Translated into English, with a learn- 
ed Preface of 24 pages and valuable Foot-nofes—by Babu Prama- 
dadas Mitra, Fellow of the Universities of Caleutta and Aliahabad 
—The only reliable translation that has yet been offered to the 
public, both as preserving the true spirit of the original text and, 
at the same time, strictly following, as f practicable, the rutes 
of English grammar and idiom, aus coming from the pen of a re- 
nowned Sanskrit and English schotlar ofthe day. Price, leather 
cover, Rs. 2; cloth, Re. 1 ; paper, as. 8. 
2. Hansa Gita—Sudlime Lthical Precepts, frow the Maha- 

bharata (Sanskrit Text), with English Translation, by the 
same author: Price, as. 4. 


Price, as. 2. - 
Saraswati Sahasranama (Sanskrit Text only). Price as. 
APPLY TO 


The Sanskrit-Ratnamala Publishing Society, 


3. Brahma, Iswara and Maya (English) by the same author. 
Price, as. 4. 

4. Hindu System of Worship (English) do author. 
Price, as. 4. 

5. Vedantic conception of Brahma (English) do author. 
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Chaukhamba, BENARES CITY. 


Celebrated English Translation of 


Tulsikrit Ramayan. 


By Mr. F. 8. Growse, M. A.. C.I.E. Complete in 3 volumes. Fifth 
Edition, Highly spoken of both by English and Native Press. 
Also Second-hand books on sale. Price Rs. 3-6 by V. P. Post 
in India, and 4s.6d, in England. Apply to Babu HARPBASAD. 
Municipal Commissioner, Fatehgarh, N. W. P., India, 
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‘| Only a few copies. 


Bhakti-Yoga, by Swimi Vivekananda. 
Cloth bound, Re. 1-8-0, 


Ideal ofa Universal Religion, by Swâmi Vivekananda with 
a bust of the Swami, printed over cover, Price 2 aunas 6 pies. 


Look Sharp. 


Paper bound, Re. 1. 


Postage Extra. | 


Prabuddha Bharata Series. 
No. 1. the A'tman, by Swaimi Vivekdnanda. Neatly got up, 
Price 2 As, Postage 6 pies. 
Apply to— 
Messrs. THOMPSON & Co., 
Broadway, Madras. 


Swami Vivekananda Series. 


Published and sold by S. C. Mitra, No. 2, Nayan Chand Dutt’s 
Lane, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

No. 1—Vivekdnauda's Lectures in the Parliament of Religions, 
Chicago, America, with an analysis and Bengali translationjand a 
portrait of Swimi Vivekjuanda, (containing 180 pages) price 
8 annas, postage 1 anna. 

No. 2—Vivekåânanda’s Reply to the Address of the Hindus ol 
Madras with an appeal to Young Bengal. With an analysis and 
Notes. ` 

No. 3—YVivekdnanda’s Two Lectures (1) The Sout and God. 
(2) The Religion of Love. 

No. 4--An Article on Reincarnation, 

No. 5—Vivekananda’s Reply to the Address of the Maharaja 
of Kbetri, Rajaputana. 

No, 6—Is the Sou! Immortal? And the Song of the Sanyasin. 

No. 7—Swami Vivekinanda in England, 1895. 

No. 8—Another Version of the Lecture at Brooklyn, 
No, 9—Address on Vedinta  Philosophy-——The 
Universai Religion, 

No. to—Swiimi Vivekdnauuda in English 1896. 

No. 11—Karma Yoga (Madras Edition), 

Price one anna stud Postage six pies each from No, 2 to 13. 
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Afouthly circulation nearly 4,000 copies. 


Ideal of a. 


Annual Subscription 


For Jadia and Burma 


including Postage 
Es Re. 1- 8-0 


For Ceylon Re, 1-12-0 
For Mauritius... es see nia » Rs. 2- oo 
For Foreign Countries, z.¢., those not served by 

the Zndian Post ... 45. 


For a Single Copy se 3 as. postage $ anna, 
No order will be registered unless accompanied with 
remittance of the full subscription for a year, or accom- 
panied with directions to collect the same by sending 
all the back issues of the current volume per V. P. P. 

The year of the Awakened India commences July. 
Persons becoming subscribers in the course of the year 
will be supplied with all the back issues. 

All communications literary and otherwise are to be 
addressed to ‘The Manager, Awakened India, Mylapore, 
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Subscribers are fee requested to write the name : 
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